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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 


IRISH TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS 


woven trom pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 


Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 
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When you are dining out 
ask for Drambuie. You will 
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Ah! this 
good whisky 
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So fragrant in the glass, % i>) 
so smooth to the palate, so 
, , GOOD LUCK / 
heartening to the inner man. 
Here is whisky fine as a fine liqueur. Age has 


mellowed it to the mildness of milk, and yet 


“¥ 


in that mildness there lingers a deep and genial EQS 


after-glow — a tonic to body and mind. GOOD CHEER / 


VHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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SECRETS OF A GERMAN U-BOAT: ONE OF A SERIES OF DRAWINGS MADE 


INSIDE A CAPTURED SUBMARINE. 


THE COMMANDER SEEN AT HIS ACTION STATION, OPERATING THE ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN ATTACK PERISCOPE. 


Our special artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, was recently permitted by the Admiralty 
to visit a captured German U-boat, and “ The Illustrated London News" 
is thus able to give the first authentic details of life in a modern enemy 
underwater vessel. The drawing reproduced above, and others on subsequent 
pages, reveal many interesting secrets. Here, we see the commander of a 
U-boat seated on the saddle of the massive electrically-driven attack periscope 
in the “kiosk’’—a feature of German submarines—where the commander 
takes up position during action. (The position of the “kiosk” in relation 


to the structure of the U-boat will be seen, marked F, in the double-page 
drawing on later pages.) The commander operates the periscope by means 
of pedals on each side of the column, which enable him to ride the entire 
structure through a full circle. His eye is pressed against the rubber-padded 
eyepiece, and from his seat he can also read the various dials and gauges and 
issue instructions through voice tubes to the control room below In the 
foreground is the open hatch leading to the contro! room, and 
the closed hatch leading to the bridge. (Drawn bv G. H. Davis 
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N the most dramatic of all Shakespeare’s tragedies 
turning-point comes with the knocking on the 
door in the night: the sudden sound which sets in 
train the inexorable forces of divine and human 
retribution. The Russian counter-offensives after the 
long, enduring struggle of the summer at Voronezh 
and Stalingrad are like that knocking. They mark 
a beginning of the terrible act of retribution which 
must ultimately overwhelm those evil forces against 
which Neville Chamberlain, on a far day in Septem- 
ber 1939, declared it was our task to fight. Hitler 
and his accomplices have condemned hundreds of 
millions of sentient beings to suffering, 
loss or death. Suffering, loss and death 
in increasing measure will henceforward ONE 
be their own lot. Nothing that they 
can do—and they will do much—can save 
them from the fate to come. It has 
fallen, appropriately, to the Russians, 
towards whom their sudden murderous 
treachery was more shamelessly displayed 
than to almost any of their many victims, 
to sound that avenging knock. 


It is not only, of course, the spiritual 
appropriateness of the Russian counter- 
offensive on the Don and the Volga that 
is so impressive. It has a remarkable 
military appropriateness. For it came, 
as it was no doubt intended to do, at the 
very moment when it was of the maximum 
advantage to the United Nations and the 
maximum inconvenience to Hitler. For 
if the American and British landing in 
North Africa robbed the Axis for the first 
time in the war of the initiative, the 
ensuing Russian offensive has deprived 
him of the counter-initiative. The obvious 
German reply to the occupation of Algeria 
and Morocco has never been delivered. 
Or, rather, it has been begun and has 
then been suspended, as it were, in 
mid-air. 








For the Axis reply to an Allied land- 
ing or a French anti-Teuton rising in 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


his words, the Spanish leader seems so far to have 
shown a closer resemblance to the shrewd Sancho 
Panza than to the visionary Knight of La Mancha. 
For ideological and internal reasons, and because, 
doubtless, of an uncomfortable awareness that no 
Straits of Dover—or Gibraltar—flowed between Spain 
and the Panzers, he may have seemed to incline to 
the Nazi and Fascist dictators. Yet Spain has none 
the less stood, like our own ally, Turkey, at the other 
end of the Mediterranean, between them and their 
ambition—control of North Africa. Iam not suggesting 
that the Spanish reluctance to see a German 


1942 may have been indirectly prevented by the 
soldiers of the Hammer and Sickle. For if Hitler 
were to counter the ultimately disastrous consequences 
of an American-British stranglehold on North Africa, 
it was plainly to his advantage to do so at once and 
before the forces of liberty had had time to establish 
an immovable strength. To wait for a southward 
drive through the Iberian Peninsula till the spring 
of 1943 would be to wait dangerously long. For 
by then—unless the German submarine campaign 
could succeed in closing the Atlantic to the ever- 
rising output of American, Canadian and British 
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shipyards—the American war effort 

Oe eee. cede ae aa Baa would have become a major factor 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM and the day of lightning Panzer pushes, 
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Yet without the Russian counter- 
offensive it seems doubtful whether it 
could have been reckoned as over by the 
November of 1942. All the long, harsh 
spring, summer and autumn the United 
Nations had struggled to hold the fully 
mobilised forces of the Axis until America, 
arming belatedly but furiously, was ready 
to take the field. With the coming of the 
Russian winter, Hitler must have reckoned 
that he would be able to free considerable 
forces for operations elsewhere. And what 
operations could have seemed more im- 
portant to him than those directed to 
recovering North-West Africa? If the 
achievement of the democracies at the 
beginning of November eased the strain 
on hard-pressed, heroic Russia, the sub- 
sequent Russian riposte took the sting 
out of the risk taken by the democracies. 
Combined operations in the widest sense can 
scarcely ever, in the history of war, have 
been accompanied by more perfect timing. 


One other point—a strange one. Has 





“THE GREAT NORTHERN STEAMER.” 








North-West Africa has always been an \ 


obvious one. This was to use air supremacy 





over the Sicilian Narrows to seize Tunisia 
and simultaneously to strike through 
Spain at the Allied rear. As soon as the 
Americans and British disembarked in 
November in Algerian and Moroccan 
ports, the Germans and Italians began | 
to pour troops and supplies into Tunisia. | eis 





; there been any moment till now when 
_J the United Nations could have held what 
they have so brilliantly taken? We all 
felt in 1940 the tragedy of France's col- 
lapse and of her Government’s ‘craven 
refusal to carry on the war from North 
Africa. We had good reason, for the 
French betrayal left our fleet without 

















At the same time the Germans overran 
Vichy France, which they had hitherto 
refrained from doing in the mistaken 
belief that they would eventually secure 

















North-West Africa for themselves through 
French connivance. 
to suppose, were they occupying France | 
for the mere pleasure of doing so or even, i 
as they falsely gave out, to prevent a 
British landing on the Riviera, They 
presumably advanced to the Mediter- 
ranean and Pyrenees partly to seize the 
French Fleet and partly as a preparation 
for a major drive through Spain. The 


ment. 


Spanish authorities certainly appeared to the ‘pchinetes : pA tons tata power. The Bedlington - 
think so, for they at once mobilised the The rw neg nee g00 ” 20 ” . The Novelty - 300 , 25 


Spanish Army. And though many seemed | The Bee 
and the Germans affirmed— 
that this Iberian mobilisation was directed 
potentially against us, a far more rational 
explanation is that it was intended to defend Spain 
against those who were most likely to invade her soil. 
It was not the United Nations but the Germans who 
in November 1942 needed Spain as a corridor. 


to suppose 


For if the Spaniards had really wished to throw 
in their lot with the Axis, they would presumably 
have done so long ago when the British were far 
weaker and the Germans far stronger and when the 
Americans were not even in the war at all. For 
Spain to have refrained from challenging a weak, 
overstrained Britain in the autumn of 1940, only to 
attack an infinitely more formidable Britain and 
United States in the autumn of 1942 would have been 
an act of quixotry scarcely conceivable even in the 
land of Don Quixote And in his actions, if not in 


Nor, it is reasonable >= 


steam-vessel ever in existence. . . . 
on each side the rudder, and is turned by an engine of 360-horse power. 
and, but for the funnel which is seen amidships, she might pass for a square-rigged ship of 
Length from the taffrail to the stem, 247 ft.; breadth of beam, 37 ft. ; 
Her sailing qualities are in no way impeded 


the larger class. . . . 
depth from the gangway to the keel, 50 ft. .. . 
by the screw propeller, while the advantages of the latter adjunct are of the most important nature 


during the prevalence of adverse winds, etc. The following is a list of the vessels already fitted 
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SECTIONS OF THE GREAT NORTHERN STEAMER.” 


“This extraordinary steamer, now in the East India Docks, is the object of general astonish- 
Her amazing length, breadth, and depth exceed, we believe, the dimensions of any 
She is propelled by the Archimedean screw, which works 


with the Archimedean screw : 


French Government. 
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army in the Peninsula has been due to any Spanish 
love of democratic ideals or the least desire for a 
United Nations victory. Spanish policy has obviously 
been governed by one consideration only; concern 
for Spanish interests. And Spanish interests, at least 
in Spanish eyes, are little likely to be served by the 
presence of any foreign army in Spain, whatever 
ideology it may champion. 

Yet it was presumably not the potential 
problematical—resistance of Spain that made Germany 
refrain from marching southwards to Gibraltar 
in the Christmastide of 1942. It was, I fancy, that 
the Germans were otherwise engaged. And it was 
the Russians who were engaging them. It is one of 
the many ironies 6f this strange war that the invasion 
of Franco's Spain by a German army in the close of 


and still 





No paddles are required, 


270 tons 60 horse power. 


The Great Britain 3600 ,, 1000 2 
ment, and l’Orient, a war-steamer, for the 


bases and our army in Egypt surrounded 
by enemies. Only a miracle—or might 
one say Churchill’s far-sighted courage 
and Wavell’s genius ?—saved the Nile 
Valley and with it the whole of Southern 
Asia and East Africa from the Axis maw. 
Yet—strange though it seem and impos- 
sible as it was to foresee—it is conceivable 
now that had France continued the fight 
in North Africa in 1940 our position 
to-day might be far less favourable than 
it is. For in that event, presumably, the 
Germans would have continued their south- 
ward advance from the Loire to the 
Pyrenees and beyond and, driving through 
Spain, would have contested the passage 
of the narrows between Algeciras and 
North Africa. In view of the fact 
that we were unable to save metro- 
politan France, it seems hard to see how 
we could have succoured a more distant 
Spain, even if that country—an unlikely 
hypothesis at that disastrous time—had 
chosen to fight for her independence. 
The equipment of our only field army 
had been lost at Dunkirk, and our Air Force could 
not have been sent to resist the Luftwaffe either in 
Spain or over the Straits of Gibraltar without exposing 
this country to invasion. In the light of all that has 
happened in the last three years, one cannot help 
wondering whether Gibraltar could then have been 
held against dive-bombers and Panzers, and whether 
the Germans, even without Spanish aid, could have been 
stopped from pouring into North Africa. In that event, 
Morocco and Algeria must have become Hitler’s, and 
the supply line of our already imperilled army in the 
Middle East would have been outflanked by German 
air and sea bases down the West African coast. 
Neither the Nile Valley nor even, possibly, the Cape 
could have been held in the face of such difficulties 
as would then have confronted a solitary Britain 
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THE CONVOYS GOT THROUGH — THRILLING ARCTIC AND ATLANTIC EPISODES. 
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CAPTAIN R. ST. V. SHERBROOKE, 
D.S.0., WHO LED THE THE GALLANT NORWEGIA CORVETTE “I ANTINE," 
CONVOY TO RUSSIA. CONVO WHICH § K ONE AND SCORED MANY HITS ON U-BOATS. 


CONVOY DUTY TO NORTH ¥.£., 
SIA, WHERE THE GERMANS LOST TWO WARSHIPS AND RAN AWAY 


EE 


ATLANTIC 


ST 


: p SQUADRON-LEADER 
oo duacnis via : ~ BULLOCH, D.S.0., OF COASTAL a me 
N } /OY—THE NORWEGIAN 7E “ SE,” WwW H " . AS a: YE ** BURZA, WHICH TOOK PART IN THE 
bike , CORVETTE ROSE,” WHICH | COMMAND, WHO IN A_LIBER- THE POLISH DESTROYER A HIC} ‘ 
ATTACKED TWO OF THE U-BOAT PACK, ONE CRASH-DIVING. ATOR ATTACKED SEVEN U-BOATS ATLANTIC CONVOY, CHASED AND PROBABLY DESTROYED A_ U-BOAT. 


~~ ~~~ 


mmm ttt ttt tt LLL LLL 
fy FROM DAWN TO DUSK AND SIGHTED 13 OF THE U-BOAT PACK. IN A SERIES OF 


LIBERATORS, TWO OF WHICH PATROLLED OVER THE ATLANTIC CONV 
DECEMBER SANK TWO U-BOATS FOR CERTAIN AND DAMAGED MANY OTHERS, 


ATTACKS, THE ALLIED NAVAL FORCES ON CONVOY IN EARLY 


| He divided his forces. He sent a couple of destroyers against the enemy destroyers 


Two more thrilling episodes of the high seas in the convoy of supplies have just 
been announced. In both cases the Germans in the end turned tail. The first 
of these was en route to Northern Russia, with destroyer support under the | 
command of Captain R. St. V. Sherbrooke. No merchant ships were lost or 
damaged, although attacked by a German pocket-battleship and stronger forces. 
Mr. Alexander, First Lord, said of Captain Sherbrooke: ‘‘ He led that fight on. 


and went straight in against the pocket-battleship and the &-in cruiser,” 
which was sunk. The Atlantic convoy beat off 35 U-pack attack sank two 
certainly and possibly five or more. The escort ships of the British, Polish and 
Norwegian Navies, aided in the last part by Liberators of Coastal Command, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Herrenvolk turn tail again. 
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WATER—MOST VALUABLE OF ALL! D 
THE ROYAL NAVY 
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H THE NAVY TAKES WATE? TO THE EIGHTH ARMY: SOLDIERS UNLOADING 
; THE WATER-BOATS SAFELY DELIVERED BY THE SENIOR SERVICE. 
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THE WATER-BOATS NEARING THEIR DESTINATION: THE NAVY PLAYED 
AN IMPORTANT PART IN KEEPING OUR ADVANCING TROOPS SUPPLIED. 
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SOLDIERS UNLOADING THE VAST QUANTITIES OF WATER-TANKS DELIVERED BY THE NAVY. ; 
WATER IN THE DESERT IS A VITAL EQUATION, 
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_ — 
INDIAN TROOPS, AFTER UNLOADING THE WATER-CASKS FROM THE BOATS, STOW THEM 7 c A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE WATER-BOATS AS IT NEARS ITS DESTINATION. 

I ON LORRIES FOR THE REST OF THEIR JOURNEY. j i WATER SUPPLY HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE MAIN PROBLEM IN DESERT FIGHTING, 

\ : ’ eeidandadiesniaay ciptatomnl > Ninieadatiitmndinnnitaiimaeaimbilaadiieetedabiaaiaises acacia seine eg eee Th 

If the Eighth Army's great victory in Egypt and Libya was a triumph of of great urgency to our armies in the desert, and the providing of this most - 

arms, it was also a triumph of supply and organisation, in which the Royal valuable of all commodities is a task which keeps many men busy. One of | he 

Navy played its part. Water, the fluid necessary to the very existence of the main sources of supply is the extraordinary network of aqueducts and = 


man, beast and many machines, has always been a problem and a matter cisterns used by the Romans when North Africa was part of their Empire 
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DESERT COMMODITIES SUPPLIED. BY 
AND FROM WELLS. 
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USED TO DRAW THE WATER OUT OF THE WELLS FOR SUPPLY 
TO THE EIGHTH ARMY FORWARD TROOPS. 
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WATER-TINS BEING UNLOADED FROM LORRIES, READY FOR FILLING AT THE WELLS FR EEE 
OF AGEDABIA, LEFT INTACT BY THE RETREATING ENEMY. 
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ZEALAND TROOPS GETTING A WATER-POINT UNDER WAY AGAIN AFTER 
THE OCCUPATION OF NOFILIA——-HALF-WAY TO SIRTE. ny 
WATER BEING PUMPED FROM THE WELLS INTO CHLORINATED TANKS, ANID FROM 


THERE INTO OTHER TANKS FROM WHICH TINS ARE FILLED. 


> 


’ 
WATER-TINS, MANY OF THEM THE NEW TYPE NOW USED BY THE BRITISH ARMY, j 


CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE WELLS, WITH THE PIPE THROUGH WHICH THI. WATER WILI i 
i WHICH CONTAIN THAT MOST VALUABLE OF ALL DESERT COMMODITIES. 


A 
i FLOW INTO THE CHLORINATE@® TANKS. 


These old cisterns are dotted all over the coastal belt for ten to twenty miles Navy, too, is seeing that our troops get water, and special water-boats are 
inland, and have been repaired by our Engineers. In the latest advance, continually arriving at ports along the coast, where they are unloaded, and 
however, many wells have been found left intact by the rapidly retreating the tins conveyed on lorries to their destination. Thus the supply has never 


enemy, and these are utilised by our men as they come upon them. The run out whilst our armies advance 
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THE GERMAN RETREAT FROM THE CAUCASUS AND 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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THE AXIS RAPID WITHDRAWAL FROM THE CAUCASUS AS THE GAP BEFORE ROSTOV NARROWS. A RELIEF MAP 


With the dawn of the New Year Hitler's dreams of conquest of the Caucasus | the only one in German hands and on the IIth were only ten miles south of 
Mountains and the vast oil-fields of Baku and Grozny receded into the limbo of it. Then, on January 3, the strong enemy forces which for months had vainly 


the past. For on January 1, while Zhukov’s armies in the north of Rostov | sought to acquire Grozny and Baku beyond from Mozdok, Malgobek (25 miles 
were pressing rapidly forward over a broad front, a new Russian offensive to the south-east) and Nalchik, the latter controlling the vital Georgian Military 


Black Sea coast. From Tuapse, and along the Caucasus Highway to Tiflis, Baku, and Batum, were heavily defeated at Mozdok, which 


developed along the 
retreating towards Nalchik 


heights, Soviet troops proceeded to push northwards upon the Maikop oil-field, was recaptured together with Malgobek, the enemy 
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OF THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINS AND SCENE OF RUSSIAN 


This fell on the 6th, and next day Pyatigorsk and Georgievsk were under fire, 
ainly Prokhladnaya having been retaken. The Russian East Caucasus offensive had 
iles smashed the Germans back 80 miles from the Ossetian Military Road, originally 
tary in their possession. On the 7th also Berlin radio announced their retreat in 
hich this field. Nor is this all. With the closing in on Rostov from the north 

hik where on the Ilth 40 miles was the narrowing gap, in the Northern Caucasus, 


ADVANCE. «INSET) THE ENTIRE CAUCASIAN REGION. 


General Yeremenkov's army threatened the enemy's rear. On the 9th there 
was only a gap of 34 miles between their two spearheads, one from the Kalmuck 
Steppes, the other northwards from Mozdok. On the IIth he threatened Petrovsky. 
The German losses have been prodigious. It is becoming problematical whether 
Marshal List can carry through a “ Dunkirk" in his forced retreat the 
Caucasus, with the pincers closing in on him 
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WROTE last week a summary of the 

Russian offensives from the opening 
blow on November 19 to the end of the 
year 1942. Since that article was penned, 
there have been exciting events in the 
Caucasus, while Russian pressure on the lower 
Don has increased. The full scope of Russian 
strategy is now being unfolded, and has 
obviously become clear to the eyes of the 
enemy. The Germans have retreated hastily 
from the toe of the gigantic boot which they had thrust 
forward towards Grozny and the military roads across the 
central mountains. The Russians have had some sharp 
fighting, but only, I imagine, against rearguards, and up 
to the present they have not captured booty on anything 
like the scale of their Volga-Don offensives. The inference 
is that this is a deliberate German retreat. And a glance 
at the map will suggest a good reason why the enemy 
should have begun to draw in his horns. The threat to 


THE GREAT WORLD 
FURTHER RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENTS. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


So far it has moved rapidly. We must bear in mind that 
the Germans have not merely to fall back along the com- 
paratively straight line of the railway—if this had been 
all that the retreat represented its pace would not have 
been particularly notable. The enemy has had to extricate 
detachments which he had pushed up the valleys to the 
south, and which had installed themselves snugly for the 
winter in Cossack and Tartar villages and still more com- 
fortable health resorts. The departure of these troops 
must have been hurried and unpleasant. 
And if the retreat continues at the present 
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rate, it will soon involve, not the mere toe- 
cap of the boot thrust into the Caucasus, but 
a wide area of country between Lake Manych 
and the railway. That will represent a still 
more trying and painful exodus. Meanwhile, 
Russian pressure from the north end of the 
Kalmuck Steppes has been increasing, though 
how the Red Army contrives to maintain 
it is beyond me. And the Russians, with 
plenty of Cossack cavalry at their disposal, 
are in a good position to carry out the pursuit 
from the east at a high speed. 

How the Russians are situated in the 


etnoe, western Caucasus towards the coast I do not 

zave'S oe know, except that they have proved them- 

* Me Kips S Bay a strong — to Bp po ag Men stout 
: ae OF . “=. defence over a long period south of Novoros- 
flaganypars 6, ROSTOV Re, ff ojerarskay® sie F sisk. It is believed that the enemy has 
mer 4 Ra Ren Elista Oo been able to use this port only to a very 
Yeiskpty Sals Manyd o limited extent, but it might prove of con- 
- Divnoeo’& “utNoye by siderable value to him in the event of the 

= Pavlovsk oi ae e threat to Rostov becoming more serious. 
iio 2 Medviesie +Vinodyelr There is no railway on the eastern side of the 
&e Tikhoretsk} ; ! y in Kerch Straits, and Novorossisk is the nearest 
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THE RAPID RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE IN THE SOUTH: A MAP OF 


APPROXIMATE FRONT ON JANUARY II, SHOWING THE LIMIT OF THE 


FORMER GERMAN ADVANCE. 
From south of Millerovo to Tuapse, below Novorossisk on the Black Sea, 


the Soviet advance on Rostov is quickening. On January 11, the nearest Russian 
point to Rostov was only 40 miles distant. During last week-end the Red Army forces 
south of the Don encountered the heaviest enemy attack since Manstein began his 
retreat from Kotelnikovo, but it was defeated. So rapidly is the Caucasian Army 
advancing that on January 10 the Russians announced recapture of thirty localities 
within a few hours. A double-page map of the Caucasus is on pp. 62-63. 


. (Copyright map, ‘* The Times."’) 


Rostov, of which I wrote last week, has developed further. 
Rostov lies upon the only route by which the enemy can 
maintain his forces, originally about 300,000 strong, in the 
Caucasus. By the time the Russians in the Don region 
had approached within one hundred miles of this vital 
point upon his lines of communication, he must have 
realised that his own most advanced troops, 350 miles away 
at Mozdok, would be doomed if this progress continued, 
and they did not make a move. Even as it was, to have 
a reasonable chance of safety, they would have to withdraw 
at an average speed three times as great as that of the 
Russian advance towards Rostov. 

If, however, those German forces in the Caucasus suc- 
ceed in withdrawing successfully a considerable part of 
the way, it may be that they will not have to withdraw the 
whole way. By this I mean that the shortening of the 
front would in itself be of great service from the point of 
view of defence during the remainder of the winter. Suppose 
that the Germans were able to establish a.winter front 
running south from their present position on the Don and 
the Sal, covering the railway junctions of Salsk and Armavir, 
and joining the front which they now hold jn the Caucasus 
somewhere east of Maikop, that would represent a chord 
of 250 miles across the great Caucasian salient, and a 
reduction of the original front of over 400 miles. It would 
leave them in possession of the oilfields of Maikop, on which 
they have been working hard for months, and which they 
have prospects of exploiting to some extent next spring. 
It would leave in their hands also an adequate railway 
system, On the other hand, such a scheme would depend 
upon their ability to halt the Russian advance down the 
Don. If they cannot do that, the scheme is impossible ; 
they will have to withdraw from the Caucasus altogether. 
This would mean a saving of up to a thousand miles of 
front, but would be accompanied by serious strategic, 
material and moral loss. There is also, as I have suggested, 
a question to be answered as to whether all the forces in 
the Caucasus could be successfully extricated in view of the 
weight of Russian pressure towards Rostov. 

So far, the German retreat in the Caucasus appears to 
be orderly. However far it is designed to go, it is doubtless 
being carried out in accordance with a carefully thought-out 
plan ; indeed, it is believed that this plan was drawn up 
by the former Chief of the General Staff of the Army, 
General Halder, before his dismissal, which occurred several 
months ago. It has also been inferred that Halder, if he 
could have had his way, would have carried it out earlier. 


winter of last year. 

It is impossible to forecast the 
Russian plans, though it can be taken 
for granted that our allies have made 
preliminary arrangements for further 
offensives. One south of Voronezh 
may, indeed, be imminent, if German 
reports of the signs of preparation 
be true. The Vyasma and Leningrad 
areas contain obvious possibilities. 
But it is a good rough principle of 
strategy to go somewhere else and attempt some- 
thing different only when the original strokes have 
failed or lost their effect. While matters are going 
well, it is advisable to maintain the original 
objective. In this case, matters have not ceased 
to go well. By the rule mentioned, all resources 
would therefore continue to be put into the southern 
offensive. This would not rule out a new offensive 
south of Voronezh, which would extend the area 
of the present operations and, if successful, place 
the Russians in possession of an important railway 
junction south of the town. It would, however, 
suggest the postponement of isolated offensives, 
unless they could be carried out without any 
interference with the development of the successful 
campaign in the south. As for the German plans, 
it is obvious that they involve a further retreat, 
though, as I have pointed out, we cannot be certain 
how far this will lead, and the Germans may, in- 
deed, not come to a decision on the matter until 
they discover whether it is possible to halt the 
advance on Rostov from the north-east. 

It may, however, be supposed that the German 
High Command considers it can deal with the 
Russians more effectively in summer than in winter, 
either offensively or defensively. For this reason, 
it is very important from Hitler’s point of view 
that the United Kingdom and the United States 
should not extend their operations to Europe while 
he finds himself in his present embarrassments in 
Russia. Therein lies one of the keys to his Medi- 
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probability is that he intends to retreat by 
stages to southern Tunisia, in order to cover 
the flank of the forces already established 
there, and to hold in strength the valuable 
ports of Susa, Sfax and Gabes. He would 
then be behind the fairly strong defences of 
the Tunisian frontier, constructed before the 
French collapse in order to protect the 
country from Italian invasion. General 
Montgomery will do all in his power to come 
to grips with him, but it is clear that this is likely to 
be no easy matter. 

Meanwhile, the Allies in Tunisia have been stuck— 
literally stuck in the mud. The situation may have im- 
proved by now, but serious delay his been caused in building 
up their striking power. And this delay must be postponing 
the hour at which they are likely to find themselves in a 
position to strike further and heavier blows against the 
Axis. Here is a case in which, if the rule I have mentioned 
with regard to Russia—that of seeking another objective 
when the progress to the first is not rapid enough—were 
applied, we should find it in the interest of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, as well as in that of Russia, 
to launch some new campaign as soon as possible. Needless 
to say, all such principles are abstract, and it is not possible 
to act upon them without fully considering the particular 
case. The opening of a new campaign would depend upon 
possession of many material resources, and perhaps also 
upon the state of training of the American Army, which 
has been very rapidly expanded and armed, and cannot 
be even throughout in its present stage of development. 
But we must not blind ourselves to the fact that unless we 
can either open another campaign or expedite that which 
is in progress in Tunisia, we shall be failing to take advantage 
of exceptional opportunities, exceeding what we were en- 
titled to hope for and perhaps not recurring for some time. 
I wrote almost the same words while the Russian offensive 
was in progress a year ago. They were true then, but they 
are even truer now. 

This fact should serve as a corrective to complacency 
in the opening month of a year which contains so much 
of promise. By bad luck or management, we have not 
made quite the most of our chances, or helped the Russians 
to exact the full penalty from the Germans for their crazy 
over-confidence. A good deal we have certainly accom- 
plished—for instance, in addition to drawing a considerable 
amount of German strength, especially in the air, towards 
the Mediterranean, we have to a large extent relieved 
Russia of anxiety regarding her Persian frontier, and thus 
put at her disposal reserves which she might otherwise have 
hesitated to use. But in the near future we must see to 
it that the whole of the Allied effort is even more closely 
co-ordinated. I should also suggest, with .all diffidence, 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN TUNISIA: A MAP SHOWING THE ALLIED FRONT 


terranean strategy. I have all along considered 
that, strong as he hopes to make his position in 
Tunisia, he may not put his chances of holding it 
in the long run above fifty-fifty. On the other 
hand, his chances of containing a very great 
Anglo-American effort, and keeping employed a 
large amount of Allied shipping for the next two or 
three months, are much higher. And that would 
pay him well—perhaps one may say that it is 
paying him well now. 


It is staving off the possibility of 


TO SOUTH OF PICHON, AND APPROXIMATELY THE LINE SOUTHWARD. 
(INSET) THE TUNIS AREA ENLARGED. 


News from Tunisia has been notably sparse, but our map, compiled from authori- 
tative sources, shows the Allied front as it is known. It is seen that the enemy 
has so far kept open lines of communication with Tripolitania. According to 
German radio a big Allied attack is developing from the Pont du Fahs area (see 
inset map). On January 10 the Germans recaptured the heights west of Mateur, 
seized by British infantry and Commandos twenty-four hours earlier. Mean- 
time Montgomery is on Rommel’s heels in the Wadi Zemzem area and French 
columns from Lake Chad are oceans oom Brach, 350 miles south-east 
of Tripoli. 


that the next venture of the kind should be entrusted 


other great dangers, while the only immediate danger to a British commander-in-chief, since we now possess 


involved is the loss of Tunisia and a proportion 
That is 
It is evident 
that Rommel in Tripolitania is determined to keep out of 
General Montgomery’s grip if he can avoid it, and the 


the comparatively small number of troops in it. 
not altogether bad or uneconomic policy. 


of a number of men whose experience fits them for 
such posts, and our administrative staffs will probably 
have to run any campaign on this side of the Atlantic 
for some time to come, whatever the nationality of the 
commander 
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NOFILIA—FIRST TRIPOLITANIAN TOWN TO BE OCCUPIED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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> WHEN OUR TROOPS ENTERED NOFILIA THEY LOST No 7 
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TIME IN DECORATING THE WALLS WITH DRAWINGS AND 
NAMES REMINISCENT OF HOME. 
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AN EIGHTH ARMY MAN PREPARES A MEAL ON THE TERRACE i A SEASONAL GREETING, FLANKED BY THE TRADITIONAL 
i 
OF HIS NEW HOME IN NOFILIA—HALF-WAY TO SIRTE ; HOLLY, DRAWN ON A WALL IN NOFILIA BY SOME EIGHTH 
AND A LONG WAY FROM EL ALAMEIN ! i ARMY “ ARTIST.” p 
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A GENFRAL VIEW OF FORT NOFILIA, THE FIRST TOWN IN TRIPOLITANIA TO BE OCCUPIED BY THE EIGHTH 


ARMY DURING THE RAPID PURSUIT OF ROMMEL. 
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A CORNER OF THE FORT NOFILIA COURTYARD, SHOWING THE RADIO 














MASTS AND THE BROAD RAMPARTS. 
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NINETY MILES BEYOND EL AGHEILA. 


A BRITISH VEHICLE PASSING THROUGH THE GATES OF FORT NOFILIA: NOFILIA IS ss 








After chasing the enemy forty miles beyond Nofilia, the Eighth Army broke off the 
chase and returned to occupy the town itself—the first to be taken in Tripolitania. 
This occupation took place after General Montgomery's brilliant flanking movement, 
which resulted in the “ battle of the squeeze,” designed to cut off the Axis rear- 
guard. The manceuvre came near to achieving this object, but our troops had too 
far to go, and although considerable losses were inflicted on the enemy, the great 
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f THE BAR IMPERO, INSIDE THE: FORT: OUR TANKS RETURNED TO OCCUPY NOPILIA 
he AFTER CHASING THE ENEMY FORTY MILES BEYOND, 


ee 


bulk of their rearguard got away. After the coastal road was cut, by the British 
column, there followed a day of confused fighting in the wadis west of Marble Arch, 
and back towards Nofilia, but eventually the Afrika Korps got clear and resumed 
its headlong flight westwards, whilst our troops marched into Nofilia, where, as is 
shown in our pictures, they soon made themselves at home in the inimitable 
manner peculiar to men of the British Army 
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ONLY TWO TRAILERS NEEDED TO 
CARRY A LIBERATOR BOMBER. 


I 


HUGE U.S. ARMY TRACTOR-TRAILERS, CARRYING CARGOES OF LIBERATOR BOMBER PARTS, 
LEAVE THE FORD WILLOW RUN FACTORY. THESE TRAILERS ARE OVER 60 FT. LONG. 


LL 


HEN Henry Ford's great new bomber factory at Willow Run reaches its full 
production capacity, the output will be one complete Liberator four-engined 
bomber and two partly assembled Liberators every hour. Apart from the considerable 
number of completed aircraft which take off from Willow Run’s 1000-acre aerodrome 
daily, several complete sets of partly assembled ‘planes are leaving for assembly plants 
in the south-west of the U.S.A. This division of labour method has come into being 
owing to two facts; firstly, because the final assembly line at Willow Run was designed 
to produce only one Liberator an hour, not three; and secondly, it was not thought 
worth while building new factories in Michigan when two assembly plants capable of 
handling partly built ‘planes were already in existence in the South-Western States, 
about 1800 miles away. To transport these partly assembled bombers, special trailers 
have been built. They are said to be the largest of their type in the world, being 
just over 60 ft. long, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, and 10 ft. high. Most amazing is the com- 
pactness of the fittings which hold the bomber parts in place, and they ride to their 


destination in perfect safety. Two trailers can transport all the components for one 
[Continued below. 


LOOKING DOWN INTO A LOADED TRAILER: THE LOAD INCLUDES THE GREAT CENTRE 

WING-SECTION OF THE BOMBER (CENTRE) ; TO THE RIGHT AND ABOVE THE WING ARE 

AILERONS AND ON THE LEFT THE LEADING EDGES. BELOW, BUT OUT OF SIGHT, 
ARE OUTER WING-PANELS AND FLAPS, 


LOADING A TRAILER WITH FUSELAGE PARTS: HALF THE BODY IS BOLTED IN PLACE 
AND A CRANE IS LOWERING THE FORWARD HALF, 


Continued.) 
‘plane, one carrying the complete fuselage and two rudders, and the other the centre 


wing-section, two outer wings, cowling, etc., for the four engines, two elevators, and 

the bomb-aimer's enclosure on the lower deck. The tractors have two 100-h.p. engines, 

and if one fails, the other is strong enough to pull the loaded trailer at a reasonable 

speed until repairs can be effected. In the interest of comfort and efficiency, the 

tractors are air-conditioned and space is provided for sponge-rubber mattresses for the 

relief driver. These tractor-trailers are a busy combination, and are on the road 

twenty out of the twenty-four hours. No time is wasted during loading and unloading A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE TRAILERS: THEY ARE THE LARGEST OF THEIR KIND 

as extra trailers are used, and the tractor uncoupled from its load upon arrival at the i IN THE WORLD, OVER 60 FT. LONG, 7 FT. 6 IN. WIDE, AND I0 FT. HIGH. 
assembly plant is immediately attached to an empty trailer for the return trip. 
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THE FLOWING TIDE OF THE GERMAN RETREAT IN RUSSIA. 
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THE GREAT RETREAT: A CAR, LORRY AND A HEAVY GUN, LEFT BEHIND IN A 
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GERMANS, STREAMING WESTWARD ACROSS THE WIND - SWEPT STEPPES, SEEK 
THE COMPARATIVE SHELTER OF A HUGE SNOWDRIFT. THIS © RETURN JOURNEY i 
IS NOT MADE ANY EASIER BY THE DEEP SNOW. 
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VILLAGE BY THE GERMANS DURING THEIR FLIGHT BEFORE THE VICTORIOUS 
RED ARMY. 
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HUMAN FLOTSAM AND JETSAM LEFT BY THE TIDE OF THE GERMAN 
RETREAT. DEAD NAZIS LITTER THE SNOW-COVERED GROUND OVER WHICH 
THE RUSSIANS ARE ADVANCING, i 





At every point along the vast Russian front—-where there is any movement—our 
allies are forging ahead, and the invaders are beginning to behave like a tired 
army—tired by the exertions which they have had to put forth against an unbreakable 
adversary. The Russians, on the other hand, although they have had to suffer 
precisely the same hardships, with the addition of serious and heartbreaking retreats 
last summer, have rallied their undying spirit, which daily becomes more fervent as 
their hopes of victory increase. Russian strategy is outstanding in that accurate 
timing brings one offensive to the reinforcement of another, thus giving the Germans 
no time to recover from one blow before another is launched from a totally different 
direction. An interesting comparison with last winter's Russian offensive is afforded 
by the weather reports; the exceptional severity of last year's winter was welcomed 
because it almost halted operations and gave the Red Army the much-needed time 
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AFTER THE RED ARMY'S BREAK-THROUGH SOUTH OF STALINGRAD: 





A TRAIN-LOAD OF CAPTURED GERMAN TANKS PASSES ONWARDS TO THE SOVIET REAR. MOSCOW 
STATES THAT MUCH BOOTY OF ALL KINDS AND THOUSANDS OF PRISONERS ARE CAPTURED DAILY. 











to make good in* training and equipment, and secondly, because it had a definite 
weakening effect on the enemy. Although the Russian counter-attacks before Moscow 
and Taganrog must in no way be belittled, they were actually little more than an 
additional harrying of an already beaten foe, conquered by the weather This year 
is a very different story; our allies began their counter-blows before Stalingrad and 
elsewhere earlier in the year, irrespective of weather conditions, and should a hard 
winter set in later it will not, as before, halt a German advance, but a Russian 
pursuit. The latest news available of this victorious Red Army advance is of the 
capture of the railway junction of Georgievsk, in the Caucasus, with the taking of 
a group of towns in the same area, marking the end of the German stand on the 
Kuma River. The enemy also seems unable to halt the Russian advance towards 
Rostov. Enormous quantities of booty and prisoners have been captured in most sectors 
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GERMAN DEAD, 
ONCE THE TROOPS THAT MANNED THE HEAVILY FORTIFIED ENEMY LINES, STREW 
THE BATTLEFIELD, 
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THE CAMERA 





THE REGENT OF IRAQ PEERS DOWN INTO THE CABIN OF A SMASHED-UP GERMAN 
TANK ON THE EL ALAMEIN BATTLEFIELD. 

During the recent visit of the Regent of Iraq to Egypt, he made a tour of inspection of the | 

battlefield of El Alamein, to which he was taken from Cairo by ‘plane. Touring the scene of 

the Eighth Army’s victory, he saw former German positions and strong-points, and examined 

various types of wrecked equipment left on the field of battle by the retreating Germans. In the 
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COLONEL DENEYS REITZ, SOUTH AFRICA’S NEW HIGH 
COMMISSIONER (LEFT) WITH MR. S. F. WATERSON, THE 
RETIRING HIGH COMMISSIONER, 


Colonel Reitz has arrived in London in succession to Mr. Waterson 
as High Commissioner for South Africa. On arrival in London 
he was still wearing a' bush shirt and khaki shorts, having stepped 
right out of his aeroplane from the tropics into our raw winter. 
His career as soldier, politician, and author makes him a romantic 
figure in the British Commonwealth. 


AN ITALIAN CRUISER OF THE ‘““mMUZIO ATTENDOLO” CLASS SUNK, AND A DIRECT HIT 
ON A MERCHANT SHIP IN NAPLES HARBOUR, IN U.S, RAID. 


During the raid last December.on Naples Harbour by heavy bombers of the U.S. Middle East Air 
Forces, using the highly successful Flying Fortresses, an Italian cruiser of the ‘‘ Muzio Attendolo "’ 
class (6941 tons), was sunk (seen on her side), a big merchant ship had a direct hit, and warehouses 
on the quayside were wrecked The photograph was taken by Wing-Commander Warburton, the 
famous reconnaissance pilot > 
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HOME AND ABROAD. 


ANOTHER INCIDENT DURING THE REGENT’S VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELD: HE IS BEING 
SHOWN A GERMAN BOOBY-TRAP IN THE DESERT. 


first of our pictures he is seen on the top of a smashed-up German tank, on to which he climbed 
in order to inspect the interior through the hatch.. Our second picture shows him looking at one 
of the many devilish booby-traps with which Rommel’s retreating forces strewed the desert behind 
them. This particular example consists of a 250-lb. bomb, attached to which is a trip wire designed 
to explode it. The Regent was accompanied to Egypt by his Premier, General Nuri es-Said. 
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THE “‘ DOUBLE V.C. SUBMARINE “ THRASHER,” RETURNS 

TO PORT. LIEUT. W. ELLIOTT, R.N., EXHIBITS A CAPTURED 

PICTURE OF HITLER. (INSET, LEFT) LIEUT. H. S. MACKENZIE, 
D.S.0., WITH PETTY OFFICER GOULD, V.C. 


‘* Thrasher” earned her description as the “‘ Double V.C.”" submarine, 
when on February 16, 1942, Lieut. Peter Roberts and Petty Officer 
Thomas Gould volunteered to remove two unexploded enemy bombs, 
one jammed in the deck plating, the other having penetrated the 
superstructure. In the inset picture, ‘“‘ Thrasher’s’’ commander, 
Lieut. H. S. Mackenzie (right) is with the V.C. Petty Officer Gould, 
who on January 11 was given the freedom of Dover, his home town. 


LATEST DRAMA OF THE ATLANTIC: THE GERMAN BLOCKADE-RUNNER ON FIRE 
AND SINKING AFTER BEING CHASED AND SHELLED BY H.M.S. “ SCYLLA.” 


The 5450-ton cruiser H.M.S. “ Scylla,”” commanded by Captain I. A. P. MacIntyre, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
has recently caught and sunk a large German blockade- runner vessel trying to reach the French 
coast from the = East. A Wellington of Coastal Command signalled her position to “ Scylla,” 
whose captain had estimated her probable course and was only 20 miles away, although he had 
chased her for over 200 miles through a gale. She was finally sunk by a torpedo. 
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THE DRAMATIC FEATS OF COASTAL COMMAND — THE 
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THE ‘‘ PRINZ EUGEN,” SPOTTED BY AN AIRCRAFT OF COASTAL COMMAND ON RECON- >> 


NAISSANCE IN HJELTE 
COMMERCE-RAIDING 


FIORD, 
VOYAGE WITH THE 


NEAR BERGEN, 
“* BISMARCK 


ON MAY 21, 


1941, READY FOR A 
IN THE ATLANTIC. 
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TO THE ‘“ BISMARCK’S CREW. THE 
CLASS CRUISER, WITH H.M.S. “ PRINCE 
THE “ BISMARCK.” 


ADMIRAL LUTYENS 
A COUNTY 
DISTANCE, CHASING 


SAID 
HUNTED. 
IN 


COOD HUNTING,” 
HUNTER BECAME THE 
OF WALES” 


“Coastal Command,” the sequel to ‘‘ Bomber Command,” the Air Ministry's account 
of the part played by Coastal Command, from the commencement of the war, has 
been published by H.M. Stationery Office at 2s. net. It takes the form of a fascin- 
ating 144-page book prepared by the M.O.I., containing 130 photographs, many 
of which are original. An edition of 400,000 copies, it is said, has been printed. 
The object of the book is to stress the vital part Coastal Command has played, 
and is playing, in the unceasing struggle by air and sea In brief, the Battle of the 
Atlantic is its chief concern, which it carries out in many ways, by protecting 
convoys, by anti-submarine sweeps and patrols, by “ strikes’ against U-boats and 
surface-raiders, by combat with enemy aircraft, by attacking his bases, by unending 
the sea and along his coasts. In these various tasks Coastal 


reconnaissance over 
between September 1939 and September 30, 1942, have achieved 
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“BISMARCK” EPIC. 
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OF THE SUPER-BATTLESHIP ‘“ BISMARCK,” 
IN DOBRIC FIORD, WHICH GAVE THE 
LED TO HER ULTIMATE DESTRUCTION. 


THE PICTURE THAT LED TO THE SINKING 
CAUGHT BY PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE 
INFORMATION TO COASTAL COMMAND AND 


“ ” 


THE TELL-TALE WAKE OF THE BISMARCK,"’ SHOWING THAT THE ATTACK BY SWORDFISH 
AIRCRAFT HAD DAMAGED HER STEERING-GEAR AND THROWN HER OUT OF CONTROL, 
HENCE PERMITTING THE FINAL COUP-DE GRACE. 


these colossal figures: escorted 4947 merchant convoys, attacked 587 U-boats, and 
flown some 55,000,000 miles. Much of its work is performed hundreds of miles 
from land, beyond sight of witnesses, and leaves no record of stirring adventure 
or thrilling escape. Sometimes a ‘plane on its lone reconnaissance has not returned 
although perhaps it fought an epic action, and its crew were heroes of the first order 
We reproduce above four photographs from ‘ Coastal Command,"’ concerning the 
dramatic discovery and ultimate destruction of Germany's super-battleship, the 
** Bismarck," and her consort, the new 8-inch-gun cruiser “ Prinz Eugen,’’ just spotted 
in Norwegian fiords by an aircraft of Coastal Command, whose photographs indicated 
that the two warships were putting out “Good hunting and a good bag,” said 
Admiral Lutyens to the “ Bismarck’s"’ crew. It was her first voyage—and her last 
“Coastal Command” is likely to prove as popular as its predecessors in the series 
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SECRETS OF A GERMAN U-BOAT: THE INTRICATE DETAILS OF 
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AN EXPLANATORY DRAWING WHICH INCLUDES ALL THE IMPORTANT MECHANICAL 
IN CIRCLES IDENTIFY SECTIONS CHOSEN AS 


This double-page drawing of a modern German U-boat reveals many interesting . approximately 45 officers and men, she has a length of 221 ft. 1 in., 
details of these underwater vessels, and provides a completed picture of which beam of 20 ft. 3 in., with a surface displacement of 773 tons and a submerged sightiny 


the sectional drawings reproduced overleaf and on our front page form separate displacement of 882 tons. 


general 
navies of the United Nations have taken so heavy a toll. Carrying a crew of in watertight cases, and 


CAPTAIN'S 
CABIN. 













AND CONSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES OF A 
THE SUBJECTS OF EN 


and a lowerec 


When she embarks on a voyage her four bow torpedo and a 
parts. With every available inch of space utilised, and packed from end to end tubes and her single stern tube are loaded, and in addition she has space for in the 
with machinery and accessories, the boat depicted is a typical example of the three torpedoes stowed below deck, two o 


type of submarines operating against us in this war, and of which the torpedo room, and a final two in the superstructure. 


thers on the deck of the 


forward surface 
The last-named are stowed Twin 


only in favourable weather can they be removed and | hydrop 
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5 OF A MODERN GERMAN OCEAN-GOING SUBMARINE REVEALED. 


IN A CAPTURED U-BOAT, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


TORPEDO RELOAD 
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DISPLACEMENT 
BATTERIES. SURFACE 773 TONS. 
SUBMERGED 882 TONS. 
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ARTIFICERS*® QUARTERS. 
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CONTROL 
ROOM. 
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TANKS. 


22S OF A MODERN GERMAN U-BOAT, AND SHOWS THE DISPOSITIONS OF THE OFPICERS AND MEN. THE CAPITAL LETTERS 
CTS OF ENLARGED DETAIL DRAWINGS ON SUCCEEDING PAGES. 


lowered through special torpedo hatches to the torpedo rooms. The underwater dual-purpose quick-firing gun mounted on the deck, and a lighter anti-aircraft 
sighting equipment consists of a hand-operated cruising periscope (see page 73) weapon situated on a circular platform just aft of the bridge These German 
and a massive electrically-driven attack periscope operated from the “ kiosk” underwater craft are efficiently designed and constructed, but their interior is 
in the bridge structure (see front page). Diesel motors totalling 2800 h.p. for more cramped than is the case in our own submarines. The pressure hull is 
surface cruising and electric motors for underwater propulsion drive twin screws. quite circular, to give strength against depth-charges, and added to this are 
Twin rudders are provided for steering, and for diving she is equipped with two “ bulges,"’ carried rather high on the hull to port and starboard Recent 
hydroplanes fore and aft. U-boats of this type are usually armed with a 4°l-in. reports show that the U-boat packs are still one of the greatest dangers facing us 
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SECRETS OF A GERMAN U-BOAT: THE CONTROL ROOM AND ENGINE ROOMS. 


Drawn BY ovr SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, IN A CAPTURED MODERN GERMAN SUBMARINE, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


BROADSIDE VIEW OF A TYPICAL GERMAN SUBMARINE. 
LENGTU OVER ALL 221ET 1m. 


BRIDGE. 


SECTION. 


OIAMETER OF 




















BALLAST TANKS. 


WULL. 


TRANSVERSE BULKHEAD 
DIAGRAMMATICALLY CUT AWAY, 


©) 


CONTROL ROOM 
LOOKING AFT, 
tae 
ad 








STEERING AND DIVING ARE CONTROLLED BY PRESS-BUTTONS, WITH AUXILIARY WHEELS FOR DIVING CONTROL. THE 2800-H.P. 
DIESEL MOTORS GIVE A SURFACE SPEED OF ABOUT 17} KNOTS. 


These unique drawings, made inside the captured submarine, give a graphic impression | crew at the chart-table. The Diesel engine room houses two six-cylinder motors 
of the maze of mechanism inside a modern U-boat. The sketch of the forward with a combined output of 2800 h.p., giving a surface speed of about 17} knots, 
end of the control room shows the steel shaft of the cruising periscope, lowered into | and in our drawing the engineer-officer is seen in the foreground, with men on the 
its circular well; the helmsman (left foreground) steering by dual press-buttons ; right and left of him controlling the motors. The slogan lettered over the dial-board 
behind him are the two diving-coxswains, whose press-buttons control the hydroplanes, | above their heads reads, ‘* The Fuehrer Commands—We Follow."’ The sketch of the 
but who have auxiliary wheels for the purpose; behind the officer is the casing of electric-motor room shows men at the main switches of the motors, which give a 
the attack periscope, operated in the ‘kiosk ’’ above, reached by the steel ladder, submerged speed of about 8 knots, and in the background can be seen the forward 
which also leads to the bridge; and on the right is a leather-coated member of the end of the starboard Junkers compressor. 
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SECRETS OF A GERMAN - ‘BOAT: OPERATING ROOMS AND LIVING QUARTERS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, . H. Davis, IN A CAPTURED MODERN GERMAN SUBMARINE, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
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VIEWEO THROUGH VIEWED THROUGH 
ORDINARY LENS. TELESCOPIC LENS. 























THE MULTI-UNIT HYDROPHONE, WHOSE RED AND GREEN LIGHTS GIVE THE POSITION OF SURFACE VESSELS; THE GALLEY, 
THE CRUISING PERISCOPE, THE WARD ROOM AND THE TORPEDO ROOM. 


Other secrets of the U-boat are revealed on this page. In the wireless room, a | in the small side-by-side sketches. In the drawing of the ward room an officer is 
member of the crew is seated at the multi-unit hydrophone—a delicate instrument seated at the table, and on the left are officers’ bunks; beyond the open doorway 
whose elaborately graduated dial, illuminated in red and green, registers the direction are the captain's cabin on the right and the wireless room on the left. The drawing 
and distance of underwater sounds, such as the beat of propellers. The diminutive of the forward torpedo room was made looking forward, and behind the seated men 
galley, with its vegetable boiler (left) and electric stove (right), not only provides can be seen the loading ends of the four forward torpedo tubes; restricting the deck 
meals for the forty-five members of the crew, but in emergency can be used as an space between the bunks are two torpedo reloads, and above the starboard bunks 
escape lock The cruising periscope, in the control room, operated by hand, has two is chain tackle for handling them. Two torpedoes are stowed beneath this deck and 
types of lenses, giving a wide range of vision or an enlarged close-up, as indicated | one in the superstructure, above. The ladder leads to the torpedo-loading hatch 
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WAR PICTURES FROM NORTH AFRICA: AIR, LAND AND SEA ASPECTS. 
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THE POSSESSION OF SUITABLE AIRFIELDS MAY WELL PROVE A DECISIVE FACTOR 
IN NORTH AFRICA. IN THIS PICTURE, MEN OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS ARE SEEN 
LAYING A PORTABLE METAL RUNWAY FOR THE R.A.F. 
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—_— 
ROWS OF GNOME RHONE AIRCRAFT MOTORS, FOUND WHEN THE ALLIES TOOK OVER 
A NORTH AFRICAN AIRFIELD. THEY WILL BE USED BY THE FIGHTING FRENCH AIR 

i FORCE IN FUTURE OPERATIONS. 

~ ~~~ ~~ 














BRITISH CRUSADER TANKS, MOUNTED WITH THE HARD-HITTING 6-POUNDER GUN, PHOTO- 
GRAPHED IN ROUGH COUNTRY IN TUNISIA. CRUSADERS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART 
IN THE EIGHTH ARMY'S VICTORIOUS ADVANCE TO TRIPOLITANIA, 


These pictures from the North African zone illustrate aspects of the fighting there 
from the point of view of all three Services The problem of airfields is a vital one 
in Tunisia, where the possession of forward danding-grounds may make all the 
difference between success and failure After heavy rain, many of the airfields turn 
to thick mud, on which take-off and larding is a chancy business at the best, and 
at the worst an impossibility The laying of portable metal runways is the only 
solution, and this is being done as fast as possible. Bombing attacks on shipping 
in harbour, as well as at sea, are an integral part of the tactics of both sides, and 


a 


THE IMPORTANCE OF METAL RUNWAYS IS EMPHASISED HERE. ONE 1S BEING LAID 
TO SALVAGE A BOGGED TORPEDO-’PLANE, WHILE IN THE BACKGROUND A _ DIVE- 
BOMBER, PLOUGHING THROUGH THE MUD, HAS OVERTURNED. 
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A STRIKING PICTURE TAKEN DURING A NIGHT-BOMBING ‘ATTACK BY THE ENEMY 
ON SHIPPING IN ALGIERS HARBOUR. BRITISH WARSHIPS, WITH GUNS FLASHING, 
ARE SEEN HITTING BACK AT THE ATTACKING AIRCRAFT. 





rane — — — a 


FUNERAL PYRE OF A GERMAN TANK. THE WRECKED TANK IS SEEN BURNING 
FIERCELY AFTER A DUEL WITH BRITISH AND AMERSCAN ANTI-TANK UNITS IN THE 
MEDJEZ-EL-BAB BATTLE ZONE IN TUNISIA. 








our picture of British warships firing on enemy bombers is typical of many such 
night attacks. There have been a number of tank clashes during the fighting between 
forward patrols in Tunisia, and our Crusader tanks, of which we publish a picture, 
have already given as good an account of themselves as they did in the Eighth 
Army's victory at El Alamein and subsequent advance across the desert. The 
effectiveness of our anti-tank guns, too, is shown by the picture of a blazing German 
tank which came up against them. Recent news from North African sources hints 
that our First Army in Tunisia is massing for an all-out attack. 


ri tial 
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THE FLIGHT DECK OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AS 


75 


PARADE GROUND. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF SUNDAY DIVISIONS ON BOARD A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: THE SHIP’S COMPANY FILING PAST 
THEIR CAPTAIN AS HE STANDS AT THE SALUTING BASE. 
At Sunday Divisions in the British Navy the captain inspects the ship's company. on the ship's books. In our picture the flight deck of an aircraft-carrier is being 
Sometimes this inspection takes the form of a ‘' Muster by open list,"" which means used as the parade ground, end the officers and crew are marching past their 
that the ship's company fall in and file past the captain according to their number captain, Captain R. L. B. Cunliffe, R.N., who is taking the salute. 
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“SPAIN”: By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA.* 


| you took a sailing-boat from Penzance, thinking 

to make a short ocean cruise, you might almost 
as well head for Spain as for France. Spain is, 
geographically, quite near to us, but, in our day, 
for all the mental, and even physical, contact there 
has been between the Spaniards and us, it might as 
well have been Korea or Tibet. There, screened on 
its European land-frontier by the high Pyrenees, and 
guarded from its sea-frontiers by great ranges of 
mountains, lies a European country, formerly pos- 
sessor of another Empire ‘‘ on which the sun never 
set,’ inhabited by a passionate and intellectual people, 
about whom and their country the average English- 
man knows next to nothing—except for dim memories 
of the Armada, Sir Richard Grenville and Cape 
St. Vincent. But, although they have lost their over- 
seas Empire (which, under English encouragement, 
deserted Spain simply. because it had the chronic 
Spanish fissiparous tendencies), the spirit and “ go”’ 
of the Spaniards remain. While the last Spanish 
civil war was raging, tidy-minded or partisan people 
in all other European countries attempted to make 
it out as a war of “ Liberalism against Fascism,’’ or 
‘‘ Communism ”’ against ‘“ Anti-Communism,”’ or Italy 
and Germany against Russia. It was none of these 
things: it was merely a Spanish civil war. Each 
side took what help it could from outside (and the 
outside kept on barging in, anyhow, for the Germans 
were practising for murder, the Italians [who fought 
badly] were promoting the idea of ‘‘ Mare Nostrum,”’ 
and the Comintern was still remembering Lenin’s 
statement that the second proletarian revolution 
would occur in Spain), but the essential thing about 
the struggle is that it was a fight of Spaniards against 
Spaniards. In the absence of a strong monarchy 
they simply will not agree. Every Spaniard is ‘an 
individualist (they have produced many saints and 
martyrs), and every Spaniard, through his conviction 
that he is right, is a potential despot. The supreme 
merit of Don Salvador’s book is that he, a Liberal 
with what used to be called ‘‘ a cross-bench mind,”’ 
sees that, and is fair to all sides. 


THE THIRD 
CAUDILLO : 


On the occasion of the oucering ceremony of the Third Spanish National Council, held in the 
n 


Palace of the National Council Madrid, 


speech, but of even more importance, 
Reasonable Liberals of his kind never have a very 
good time when the beacons are blazing: it is for 
them either exile or the scaffold. The Girondins went 
** Spain.” By Salvador de Madariaga, Hon. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. (Jonathan Cape ; 253.) 











IN BY THE 


SPANISH NATIONAL COUNCIL BEING SWORN 
A VIEW OF THE MEETING DURING GENERAL FRANCO'S SPEECH. ‘ 


is the meeting which took place recently between ral 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


down in the French Revolution; M. Miliukoft’s 
“Cadets ’’ went down in the Russian Revolution ; 
and Don Salvador, who “ ingeminated peace’ in 
Spain, is now in retreat in Oxford, writing superb 
books and, incidentally, in a footnote, informing me 
that one of my oldest Spanish friends has been 


DON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK, 

“SPAIN,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE; FORMER SPANISH 

AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON AND PARIS, AND DE FACTO 

PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF SPAIN ON THE COUNCIL 

AND THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS DURING 

THE WHOLF LIFETIME OF THE REPUBLIC, TILL THE VERY 
EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


murdered by the Reds in Madrid. He 
sees the war in Spain (and against the 
Germans and Italians, playing for 
their own Governments’ hands, there 
was a vast International Brigade and 
a Russian control over the Army) as 
a private concern between ardent ex- 
tremists, with the mass of the people 


ternational politics. 


as victims. He has lived abroad, as Professor and 
Ambassador, for most of his adult life; “‘ what can 
they know of England who only England know?” 
applies to Spain also, and he can see himself from the 
outside ; he understands, though deprecating, all the 
ferocity on both sides in Spain. And his conclusion 


is (he doesn’t put it in these vulgar words) that they 
are “‘ all dressed-up and nowhere to go.” Spain is full 
of pent-up energies ; even an exhausting civil war has 
not expended those energies ; Spain, like Italy, has no 
desire to be regarded as a museum, plus moonlight and 
guitars, and the loss of Spain’s Empire has resulted in 
something like ingrowing toenails—sheer exasperation. 

No words of mine could do justice to this summary 
of all old Spanish history and this detailed descrip- 
tion of recent Spanish history. The author is one of 
those rare people who are incapable of a lie. He 
is mildly “ Left ’’ in his sympathies, but is disgusted 
by the mass murders of the extreme Left and the in- 
competence of the people who think like himself. And 
when something good is done by a King, a General, or 
a Conservative Prime Minister he honestly admits it. 

It appears that at one time he had the chance 
of governing Spain ; he declined, on the grounds that 
he was a scholar and not a politician. But what 
would have happened to him had he, under whatever 
label, taken on the job? After reading his book 
through and through I can’t help thinking that he 
would have been shot. He might have been shot for 
all kinds of reasons deduced from this very book. 
He pays, for example, tribute to the late King 
Alfonso’s talent as a politician and patriotism in 
clearing out. He reports that vile remark of “ La 
Passionaria’’ (recently the heroine of the Second 
Front people here) when Calvo Sotelo made his last 
speech: “ That’s the last speech you ’ll make ’’— 
the man, next day, being taken off and murdered by 
uniformed police. He describes the moving of the 
Prado pictures to Geneva as pure propaganda ; there 
was a safer place for them, under the Bank of Spain, 
in Madrid, and the move damaged them. But the 
other side would object to him equally for remarks 
he makes about their murders and breaches of faith. 

At this moment, happily, he is out of reach of 
his enemies, out of reach even of the wild bullets of 
Catalonian anarchists. As for the future, he evi- 
dently, and rightly, wants to see Spain recognised 
as a great fountain of all our culture and the home 
of one of the most gifted peoples in the world—in 
spite of its incurable habit, under the Republic, of 
shooting the most gifted. But he also seems to want 
us to give up Gibraltar. And that ’s where an English- 
raan, with all these German wars within his purview, 
must differ from him. It is not a fertile province ; 
it is merely The Rock and Guardian of the Straits ; 
and the Straits matter much more to us than they 
ever could to Spain. It was very mild of us, when 





THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SPANISH WOMEN FALANGISTS, SERORITA PILAR PRIMO DE RIVERA, BEING 
SWORN IN BY THE CAUDILLO, 
Jordana, the Spanish Foreign Minister, and Dr. Salazar, the Portuguese Premier, for the express 
neral Franco, the Chief of State, made an important | perpece of forming an Iberian bloc which “ would be strong enough to maintain peace and influence 
~ ° 


we were at the apex of our power, not to have collared 
the opposite point on the Straits. The pride of the 
Spaniard comes out here, even in this book by a very 
Liberal Spaniard. 

The book ought to be made compulsory reading 
in all universities. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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LADY BRITTAIN, D.B.E. 
President of the Society of Women Journalists 
from 1929-32 and an amateur harpist of note, 
Lady Brittain died on January 5. She was the 
wife of Sir Harry Brittain. In 1927 Lady 
Brittain was appointed honorary musical director 
of the National Conservative Musical Union. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL MARK CLARK. 
General Clark, who has hitherto been Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief to General Eisenhower, 
now commands the newly formed U.S. Fifth 
Army in North Africa. Was awarded the 
D.S.M. (U.S.) for travelling by submarine 

to North Africa to conduct negotiations. 








GENERAL VON ARNIM. 
The German panzer expert, General von 
Arnim, one-time Professor for the Constitu- 
tion of Defence at the Technical High School 
in Berlin, succeeds General Nehring as Chief 
of the Axis forces in Tunisia, according to 
certain reports. 
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LADY TEDDER, 
Lady Tedder, wife of Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, was killed in an air accident on January 4 
while returning to Cairo from a visit to the R.A.F. 
hospital at Benghazi. She has taken an active 
part in R.A.F. welfare work since joining her 
usband in Cairo last June. 











g AIR VICE-MARSHAL McCLAUGHRY. | 


He was among those killed in the air 
accident near Cairo on January 4, in 
which Lady Tedder lost her life. He 
had been Air Officer Commanding R.A.F., 
Egypt, for the past seven months. An 
Australian, he commanded units in Iraq, 
Aden and Somaliland. Commanded No. 9 
Fighter Group in the Battle of Britain 
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DR, A. L. LOWELL. 
President of Harvard University from 
1909-33 and since President Emeritus, 
Dr. Lowell died on January 6 at the age 
of eighty-six. Amongst the most im- 
portant of his publications may be cited 
two classic works, one on government in 
England and the other on government 

on the continent of Europe. 








GENERAL LECLERC. 
General Leclerc, commander of the Fighti 
French Forces in the Chad, is leading a moto 
column on one of the greatest treks in military 
history. His men have advanced over 1000 
miles and are fighting for the post of Sebha, 
north of Murzuk. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE PURCHASE THE FIRST TWO SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES OF THE NEW £1 ISSUE. 


This picture shows Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret 


Court postmaster ; 


were not on sale to the public until two days later—January 11. 


Rose receiving their £1 certificates from the 
these two savings certificates were the first two of the new issue to be bought as they 
They are available to everyone, and they 


have been introduced more particularly to meet the wishes of those people who have reached their full quota 
of 500 of the existing 15s. issue. There is to be a limited individual holding of 250 certificates. 




























DURING AN INTERVIEW GRANTED TO OFFICIAL BRITISH WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


aoe Swinton, who was appointed Minister Resident of Cabinet Rank in West Africa~early last 
has been Chairman of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, Ltd., since 1940. Born 


hw & 


1884, he was educated at Winchester and University College, Oxford. 


He served in 


the Army from 1914-17, and was then Joint Secretary of the Ministry of National Service. From 
1931-35 he was Secretary of State for the Colonies, and from 1935-38 Secretary of State for Air. 
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f FLIGHT LIEUT. R. H. HILLARY. 
Author of “ The Last Enemy,” Flight 
Lieut. Hillary has been killed on active 
service at the age of twenty-three. He 
fought in the Battle of Britain and was 
shot down on September 3, 1940. He 
sustained terrible roc He is a 
great loss, both to the R.A.F. and to 
the world of letters. 
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{ SIR HENRY MAYBURY. 

Sir Henry Maybury, who took a leading 
part in remodelling the roads of this 
country, and who also, during the last 
war, rendered notable service to the 
armies in France and Flanders, died on 
January 7. He was appointed Director- 
General of Roads Department in the 
Ministry of Transport in 1919. 


—— 





" MAJOR-GENERAL Cc. SPAATZ. 
The Commander of the U.S. Air Forces in the 
European Theatre, Major-General Spaatz has 
been made Commander-in-Chief of a new Allied 


air force in Tunisia. This new air force com 
rises the British Eastern Air Command, the 
JS. 12th Air Force and certain French units 
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SANDHURST CADETS DRESSING BY THE 


CEREMONY 


A.T.S. OFFICERS 
(LEFT) AND SOME 


OF THE OFFICER 


INSTRUCTORS ; 
THE } 


WATCH 
PASSING-OU 
PARADE FROM TH 
ENTRANCE 
COLLEGE, : 


MAIN 


OF THE 


CADETS RECEIVING 


ILLUSTRATED 


ON N 


LAST-MINUTE 


EARS 


~——— 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE PASSING-OUT 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


IMPORT? 


FROM 


LONDON NEWS—JAN. 


16, 1943 


OCCASION, 


CADETS QUEUE 


UP OUTSIDE THE 
PAYMASTER’S 
OFFICE TO COL- 
LECT THEIR LAST 
PAY 


AS CADETS 


BEFORE BEING 


PASSED OUT AS 
COMMISSIONED 


OFFICERS, 


SERGEANT 





BEFORE 


L 
S, 
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BRITAIN’S YOUNG OFFICERS: JUNIOR 
OFFENSIVES OF 1943 PASS OUT OF 


Sn 
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HIS” year’s first 
passing-out parade 

from the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, took 
place on New Year's 
Day, when the salute 
was taken by Lieut.- ait - 
General Sir Alan Cun- : e é es, Ay. ~, aA 
ningham, formerly Com- é 
mander of the Eighth 
Army in Libya. Sir 
Alan referred to the 
occasion as one of great 
significance, for it would 
mean that the cadets 
concerned in it would 
take their place among 
the junior leaders in the 
great Allied offensives 
to come in 1943. The 
battalion of four com- 
panies, commanded by 
the Adjutant, was drawn 
up in front of the main 
entrance, and _ carried 
the College Colours and 
the King George Banner. 
In accordance with cus- 


tom, General Cunningham 
(Continued opposite. 


> eat: 
“4 


vb 2 a VN ee 2 
AAAREERS) 
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Sy 
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AND PAST THE 
ENTRANCE INTO THE 
MILITARY 


HALL 
COLLE(C 
-- -- 


MAIN 


A PICTURESQUE FEATURE .OF THE CE 

IS PROVIDED BY THE ADJUTANT, WHO, MOUNTED 

ON HIS WHITE PONY, FOLLOWS THE CADETS 
UP THE STEPS 


B 


OuTST 
THE 


BROWNE ARE PRESENTED fT 


IS SEEN ADJUSTIN 


BELTS 


LINING UP FOR THE PASSING-OUT PARADE. CUNNINGHAM 


IOR 
OF 


LEADERS FOR THE GREAT ALLIED 
SANDHURST ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


— 


Continued.) 
duly 
Browne belts 
outstanding 

R. C. Belcher, 
Graham, and 


presented 


Sam 


to the 


cadets— 


H. W. 
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MacKenzie—whom he 
warmly congratulated on 
their achievement. One 
of the most picturesque 
features of this tradi- 
tional ceremony,’ as 
always, was provided by 
the Adjutant, who, 
mounted on his white 
pony, followed the 
passing-out cadets up 
the wide steps, between 
the stately pillars and 
into the main entrance 
of the College, to the 
fading strains of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ The parade 
over, the cadets went 
to their rooms to ex- 
change their cadets’ in- 
signia for their new 
officers’ uniforms, before 
starting on their cus- 
tomary passing-out leave. 
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ACTIVE OR EXTINCT? THE PROBLEM OF MOUNT KILIMANJARO. 


DEEP CAVITIES IN THE HORIZONTAL SURFACE OF THE ADJOINING SNOWFIELD—A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY SUGGESTS POINTS TO ACTIVE RECRUDESCENCE, 


An_ interesting discussion as to whether the volcano Kilimanjaro, Africa's 
highest mountain, is active or extinct has been conducted in “ The Times" 
as the result of a letter by Mr. P. J. Sinclair, of Moshi, Tanganyika, describing 
a couple of ascents recently undertaken by the vulcanist, Mr. J. J. Richard, of 
Kenya. Kilimanjaro,” Jike other great volganoes, possesses various craters of 
former eruptions--three in all—and two parasitic cones, but the latest and most 
notable is Kibo, situated above the 19,000-ft. mark and consisting of the usual 


concentric rings centring round the crater. To reach such a height as 19,000 ft. 
calls for great endurance and needs special precautions in so rarefied an 
atmosphere. Mr. Richard existed on glucose and water alone. The approach 
proved exceedingly difficult and laborious. On reaching the crater he found to 
his pleasant surprise that it was accessible, and proceeded down the slope into the crater 
over débris and cinders for about 400 ft. Some distance down he took temperatures 
ef the rocks, some being very warm, and he observed a strong smell of sulphureous 

(Continued opposite. 
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KIBO CRATER, MOUNT KILIMANJARO, RECENTLY DESCENDED. 


Continued.) 

vapour, also seeing fum- 
aroles (emissions) in a 
line on one side of the 
crater. Above the holes 
caused by  fumaroles, 
from which gases were 
gushing, very pure sul- 
phur deposits occurred 
and others had been 
deposited around the 
concentric rings of the 
craters. Mr. Sinclair, in 
giving these particulars, 
mentions Dr. Hans 
Meyer, who in his work, 
* Der Kilimandjaro,” 
published in 1900, states 
that “‘nowhere is any 
trace of hot ‘springs, 
fumaroles, solfatara or 
mephiti¢ vapours to be 
observed.” Assuming 
that Dr. Meyer were 


right, and in view of 


Mr. Richard’s_ report, 
with active fumaroles, 
gases, and other signs 
of recent eruption, the 
presumption is that 
within these dates the 
crater must have burst 
into activity and is now 
relapsing into solfatara. 
Herr H. Mostertz ob- 
tained photographs of 
the crateral interior and 
deep cavities in the hori- 
zontal surface of the 
surrounding snowfield, 
and surmised whether 
these might have been 
the result of melting 
during a belated period 
of activity. In 1931 the 
veteran Professor F. 
Jaeger, summarising the 
records of the ice con- 
ditions of the snowfield, 
noted that the evidence 
of active wasting of 
the ice might point to a 
remnant of volcanic heat, 
while the sharpness and 
steepness of the inner 
crateral wall suggested 
a recent origin. Profes- 
sor Julian Huxley (in his 
letter to ‘‘ The Times "’) 
alluded to Mr. J. W. 
Stauffacker, of Narok, 
Kenya, who descended 
into the Kibo crater in 
1929, whose photographs 
show the crater floor 
partly bare, which in his 
view ‘“‘ would appear to 
be a further stage in the 
recrudescence of volcanic 
activity." One of Mr. 
Stauffacker’s pictures 
(bottom; left page), 
reveals the cliff-like face 
of one of the separate 
snow-masses of the 
crater. Our top- left 
photograph, by M. 
Walther Mittelholzer 
(first published in ** The 
Illustrated London 
News” of August 27, 
1932), accords an aerial 
view of the Kibo crater, 
clearly defining its con- 
centric rings and lack 
of snow or ice in its 
vicinity. Professor Jaeger 
alluded to Mittelholzer's 
photographs as showing 
that the sharp and steep 
inner crateral ring points 
to recent action. This 
is yet more clearly 
stressed in the remark- 
able picture (on the 
right) taken by Major 
Glynn Davies, D.F.C., 
S.A.A.F., who flew oer 
the crater as late as last 
summer. Hence the 
evidence points to Kili- 
manjaro as merely dor- 
mant and not extinct, 
as many have believed. 
Many volcanoes remain 
in a state of solfatara. 
Mount Popocatepetl, 
Mexico, burst into violent 
paroxysm after over 400 
years of dormancy, and 
Vesuvius has periodically 
shown no sign of activity 
for long centuries. 





A REMARKABLE AERIAL VIEW OF THE CRATER, SHOWING ABSENCE OF SNOW. IT WAS RECENTLY EXPLORED 
TO 400-FT. DEPTH BY MR. RICHARD, OF KENYA, WHO FOUND CLEAR EVIDENCE OF SOLFATARA. 
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ON THE TAIL OF THE COMET. 


NE comet was found in 1942 to fulfil the tradition that such visitors are portents of 
discovered by Mr. 
It was no blazing apparition like a scimitar 


was Comet Whipple, 
patrol. 


world-shaking events. This 
at Harvard Observatory while on sky 


in the sky ; yet it had a message of its own to those who would read it. 


appearance it developed two tails, one short and broad, the other slender 
and long ; and on January 31 they were extended at an angle of 45 deg. 
with one another, so as to form a “V”: the Victory sign. Comet 
Whipple, a new comet, disappeared after a stay of a few months, but 
though its details were reserved for the great telescopes, and for the 
spectroscopes with which they analysed its light (and therefore its 
constitution), it was visible to the naked eye in May as a fuzzy blur 
among the stars. 

Otherwise the year reckoned only the few comets, mainly of short 
periodic appearances, which every year flit across the heavens, bequeath- 
ing to the watchers of the skies and the mathematicians the tedious 
workaday task of working out their paths and forecasting their return. 
Such, for example, were periodic Comet Forbes ; Comet Grigg-Skjellerup, 
which has now disappeared, apparently leaving no address ; Comet 
Wolf and Comet Reinmuth. Their names are those of the watchers who 
saw them first as “new comets.’’ All these, however uninteresting 
otherwise, yield some information about the material of their tails, and, 
scanty though the information may be, it has lately accumulated to 
a point when the astronomers can positively declare what the tails are 
and how they shine. When the wondrous comet of 1882, the last great 
comet, was visible, ten minutes of the modern spectroscopes would have 
given us enormous knowledge of its constitution and of the mechanism 
of its tail. It afforded unrivalled opportunities, because it was con- 
spicuously visible to the naked eye for some weeks in September, and 
remained in sight for nine months. It almost grazed the sun, and ata 
million miles from it was exposed to a furnace hot enough to volatilise 
anything. What differentiated it from others scrutinised before or since 
was that the head appeared to disrupt, as was not unlikely, considering 
its nearness to the sun, and that, on one occasion, it threw off a mass of 
matter that for several days was apparently a distinct comet. But as we 
shall have to wait\600 years for its return, we can only congratulate 
the astronomers on making the best of other and less promising 
material in determining the contents of the comet’s tail. 

The one aspect of it about which no doubt arises is its thinness. 
When it became known that Halley’s Comet, at its last appearance, 
would intersect the path of the earth in such a way as to allow the earth 
to pass through some vestiges of its tail, fears were expressed in unin- 
formed quarters that its gases, among which the deadly 
cyanogen was suspected, might flood our atmosphere. The 
astronomers knew better, and no traces of Halley’s gases 
were detected by the best instruments or the most refined 
methods. Halley’s Comet was a disappointment. Its tail 
made no show, partly because even the most shining comet 
must part with some of its substance beyond repair in its 
journeys of millions of miles in hundreds of years; but 
under any conditions, the particles of its tail are so small 
and so finely distributed that if the earth sped through 
the widest part of it, then on each square inch of the 
earth’s surface would fall no more than the ten-thousand- 
millionth part of a gramme. The whole earth would cap- 
ture no more than 250 tons. Someone once said the whole 
of a comet could be packed into a portmanteau, a rather 
too-slighting calculation. But it could be got into an 
armoured car, and dragged along by a traction engine. 
If Halley’s latest visit did not confirm the suspicions of 
cyanogen gas awakened, for example, by the earlier 
Donati’s Comet and Comet Brooks, it enabled Dr. Cowell 
and Mr. A. C. D. Crommelin, who so accurately timed 
its reappearance, to pay a tribute to the soundness of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s assumption that the forces of gravity 
would compel it, like other members of our Solar 
System, to travel in an ellipse. 

The orbits of comets are the most engrossing and the 
most difficult problems of the astronomer’s workaday tasks 
in calculating them, The composition and the luminosity 
of their tails are a problem of another kind. It is associated 
with a discovery about the contents of what used to be 


called the empty space between the stars. It is not 
empty. It is of a tenuity only to be described in 
mathematical terms, and no more of it need be said 


than that the most complete vacuum that could be 
contrived on earth is crowded compared with it. But in 
it float solitary particles which 


Sir Arthur Eddington named “ wan- 
dering atoms.” They are the frag- 
ments of molecules which would 
eagerly join with other fragments 
to become complete molecules of 
elements such as are known in our 
laboratories, if they got the chance. 
This is, however, denied to them, 
because they are so impossibly distant 
from one another. Sodium, potassium, 
calcium, titanium and iron = are 
among them. 

This is the key to the composition 
of the comet’s tail. The comet's gases 
consist of molecules, or fragments of 
molecules, set shining by absorbing 
the energy of sunlight as they 
approach this source, There are ten 
such, all waiting to embrace anything 
that comes near, but the opportunity 
is denied them because of the barrier 
of distance. Five of them, embryos 
of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and 
oxygen, are held in suspense in the 
tail. There are others, beyond doubt, 
but when the spectroscope is turned 
on the light reflected from the sun by 
them, they dwell in the outer darkness of ultra-violet light, 
sphere is impermeable, so they are for ever hidden from our sight. 
made visible by what are named their band spectra 
tion) we may say that the bands act like a concertina, 


BROOKS'S COMET OF 
THOSE WITH A TAIL 
CONTAINING 


sunlight. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [< 


HOLMES’S TAILLESS COMET OF 





1893: ONE OF =MOREHOUSE’S COMET OF 1908: MORE OFTEN PHOTO- 
SUSPECTED OF GRAPHED THAN ANY OTHER. IT REPEATEDLY LOST of the Town and Country Planning 
CYANOGEN GAS. ITS TAIL AND FORMED NEW ONES. Association, 1942. Edited by H. 
Bryant Newbold (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 

land nationalisation is doubtless significant. 


to which the earth’s atmo- 
Those we can see are 
; and (avoiding a more scientific descrip- 
The fragments take energy from the He 
They become packed with it, till the concertina spreads out. 
to normal, and in doing so gives the energy out again, and flashes it out to us mt light. A 
relatively small number of incomplete molecules gives out a lot of light.—E. 


F. Whipple 





Shortly after its 


THE GREAT COMET OF 1882: A 
DRAWING MADE AT GIBRALTAR BY 
GENERAL G. H. WILLIS. 

This comet approached within a million 
miles of the sun, and was so broken up 
that at one time a portion was severed 
and appeared as a separate comet. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Oxford 
University Press.) 





OF THE NEBULA, 


It was discovered by E. Holmes at Islington close to the 
the skies marked by the Andromed# nebula. 
It was photographed and described by 
Barnard in America. The comet appeared 
suddenly and vanished in a faint blur of 


nebularity. 


Then it returns Preface 
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“WORTH FIGHTING FOR™ 





1892-—- SEEN ON THE LEFT 





The strong divergence of opinion about 
Educated young men who prefer outdoor life to a commercial office will be interested 


in the experiences of a market gardener who had relinquished a lucrative family business. 
tells his story in 
by the Editor of the Countryman (Faber ; 7s. 
under Sanderson 
showed an early bent towards his chosen calling. 





: OUR HOMELAND AND ITS FUTURE. 


AR deepens our affection for the homeland and familiar scenes which make us 
feel—in the words of a popular song—‘ That is worth fighting for.” 

the appeal of topographical books, on such matters as landscape, local history and 
character, farming and post-war reform in town and country. 


Hence 


London’s river life 
during the past thirty years is pictured in a reminiscent book of 
outstanding interest, packed with incident and anecdote, grave and 
gay, namely, “‘I GuARDED THE WATERFRONT.” By A. P. Woods. 
With 15 pages of Illustrations (Stanley Paul; 12s. 6d.). The author 
went to sea at thirteen, and for twenty years roved the world as a 
sailor. Returning home, he forsook the sea for the river he had known 
in boyhood. After serving in L.C.C. Thames steamboats, he became 
a pier-master, stationed successively at All Hallows, Globe Stairs, 
Commercial Dock, Old Swan Pier and, finally (since 1929), at the new 
Tower Pier. Thus he came to know every phase of river traffic—its 
romance, humours and tragedies.. For him London’s river proved even 
richer in adventure than the sea, and he describes it all with a lively pen 
and inexhaustible gusto. During the last war he narrowly escaped 
bombs, and helped to capture a German skipper who had guided 
Zeppelins up the Thames by his ship’s whistle and lights. ‘‘ We weren’t 
prepared to face air raids in those days,” he writes, ‘ but the spirit 
of the Londoners was the same.” The book has one defect—the 
absence of an index—and I should have preferred a slightly more 
chronological sequence in the author’s life-story. It really begins in 
the second chapter, while the first—a collection of life-saving episodes— 
belongs rather to his later years. 

The fact that London “is still, essentially, a port,” as Mr. Woods 
points out, is again recalled in the relevant section of ‘‘ British Ports 
AND Harsours.” By Leo Walmsley. With 8 Colour-Plates and 
23 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). This is a volume 
of that delightful series, Britain in Pictures, whose reputation for 
pictorial attractions is well maintained. In his very readable letter- 
press, Mr. Walmsley interweaves a thread of personal reminiscence. 
His father, an artist, was a Liverpool man, but for purposes of landscape- 
painting migrated to Robin Hood’s Bay, in Yorkshire, which figures in 
the author’s novels as ‘‘ Bramblewick.’’ He extols the fortitude and 
endurance of all concerned in the working of docks at our heavily 
bombed seaports. 

Another 4lluring volume in the same series is ‘‘ THE Birps oF BRITAIN.” 
By James Fisher. With 12 Colour-Plates and 26 Black-and-White 
Illustrations (Collins; 4s. 6d.). Within forty-eight pages the author 
compresses a vast amount of information, and can even render statistics 
“touched with emotion.” A tabular list of British birds 
is classified under such headings as residents, summer 
or winter visitors and migrants. He is optimistic as to 
the future of British bird-study and bird welfare. 

English landscape photography can seldom have 
attained higher peaks of quality than in the illustrations 
to ‘“* LAKELAND Houipay.”’ By W. A. Poucher, F.R.P‘S. 
With 70 Photographs by the author (Chapman and Hall ; 
18s.). Here,~as in his previous volumes—‘ Lakeland 
Through the Lens ” and “ Snowdonia Through the Lens ”— 
Mr. Poucher displays astonishing skill in focussing clearly 
the whole expanse and detail of a far-reaching scene, 
and in combining pictorial charm with topographical 
interest. He avoids that indefinite and fanciful type 
of title beloved of certain landscape-painters, for whom 
their own technique is the only thing that matters. 
Each photograph has “a local habitation and a name,” 
with a descriptive note. Technical data are provided 
for the benefit of photographers. 

Patriots, English or Welsh—whose ancestors fought 
each other—will find many things ‘“ worth fighting for,” 
as brothers-in-arms against a potential invader, described 
and pictured in ‘“ THe VERGE oF Waves.” By William 
T. Palmer. With 15 Illustrations and a Map (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). 
The author, who can make local history quite beguiling, 
has a penchant for borderlands, as already shown in ‘“* The 
Verge of Lakeland,”’ ‘* The Verge of Western Lakeland ” 
and ‘“‘ The Verge of Scotland.” Regarding his present 
theme, he says: ‘‘ This Verge is a country which is usually 
English as to tongue, though much of its appearance and 
its history is definitely Welsh. The heroes and heroines 
of the past are divided between the two nations. 

At the end I am unable to declare whether Harry of 
Monmouth or Owen Glendower is the greater hero.” 

Less easy to classify is ‘‘ SouTHERN ENGuisu.” By Eric 
Benfield, author of ** Purbeck Shop.”’ Hlustrated by Denys 
Watkins-Pitchford (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; ros. 6d.). 
Officially, this book is sub-titled ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Purbeck Country and People,” and the author himself 
remarks: “I shall lapse into auto- 
biography.” Mingled with these 
elements is much general philosophis- 
ing. Altogether the book shows power 
and original thinking, but rather 
lacks humour and geniality. The 
excellent woodcuts are appropriately 
sombre. They include Corfe Castle, 
a Purbeck stone-quarry and a heath- 
cropper’s house, which last indicates 
the proximity of Hardy’s Egdon 
Heath described in ‘‘ The Return of 
the Native.” 

Two remaining books relate to 
post-war reconstruction and sundry 
aspects of agriculture. I regret having 
to dismiss them briefly through 
shortage of space, but one title, at 
least, explains itself —‘* Inpustry 
AND Rurat Lire”: A Summarised 
Report of the Cambridge Conference 


rtion of 


Ontons”: The Autobiography of Duncan McGuffie. 
6d.). As a schoolboy at Oundle 
master praised by H. G. Wells—the author 
Cuarces FE. Bytes. 
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On 
WATERLOO 
BRIDGE 


His eyes, his ears keep watch on the skies of 





Britain. These eyes must not falter, these ears 


Chaps who build bridges are queer people — 
must not grow dull—they are the vital faculties 





they are always asking for the impossible! On 


the new Waterloo Bridge they wanted this thing of our defence. 


We can’t all be in the anti-aircraft services. But 








we can all bring this vigilance. to our own 





wartime tasks, This is the spirit that is always 


ready—to defend and attack. The spirit that 





wins through--to victory. 











This is the spirit we must all cultivate 


and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 





two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and to-day. So that in the years of 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly peace to come our children will 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). look back and wonder : 

The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the | “ But for their vigilance. . .?” 


job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show. . 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 


@ The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry 
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THE BRITISH POWER BOAT COMPANY LTD 


Constructors yy) Scott- Paine Sutface Craft 





Beware the anger of the bird... 


It was the Rootes Group mae be SP ag CE SE 


dom is disturbed. In the face of the main 


threat wé gladly renounce our-right to 


that gave you the Humber ; freedom of action and expression and 
aad redoublé our efforts to hasten the time 
when those rights willy be returned. 


Snipe and many other — <2 
fine Cars and Commercial 


Vehicles 


With victory achieved, their principal 
objective will again be the creation of 


still finer Cars and Commercial Vehicles 
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ROOTES SECURITIES LTD 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Write fo us if you cant 
get your FOUR SQUARE 


Many pipe smokers who are living away from home seem 
to be finding difficulty in getting their favourite FOUR 
SQUARE. If you are one of them please send us a line 
and we will do our best to put things right through a 
tobacconist near your present address. Incidentally, 
supplies can be sent DUTY FREE to H.M. Forces 


Overseas and British P.O.W. in Germany or Italy. 


Particulars from your Tobacconist or write direct to us. 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO—NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING—EIGHT BLENDS— 
ALL MEDIUM STRENGTH 2/2 to 2/6 per ounce 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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We are listing here some towns with 






Austin Reed shops. Each is acentre 






where those in the Services can find 






the quality of clothing they need, and 


the quality of service they hope to 


get: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, \ 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- \ 
chester, Oxford, Southampton. / 


AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 
Telephone : Regent 6789 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


CATARRH «+ ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 


GLYCERINE OF THYMOIL 


- 
VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT SUPPLIES 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd 
NOW HOWEVER ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD. Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire PI 


VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6. LANCS 









































LIGHT AT NIGHT 


and with it will return the joy and comfort of 
motoring. At this season of the year, when 
the cold snap is upon us, Our minds will auto 
matically turn to frost protection and engine 
safety. 

Today BLUECOL is unobtainable as the 
services require the total output of Ant-free 
ingredients 


We know you will understand 


BLUECOL 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


THERE IS NO SAFE 
ALTERNATIVE AVAILABLE 


SMITH Y SONS 





SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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